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In the Eighteenth Country 21 

endeavour to associate them with the general 
philosophical movement. That suggests one ob- 
vious explanation of many literary develop- 
ments. The great thriving times of literature 
have occurred when new intellectual horizons 
seemed to be suddenly opening upon the human 
intelligence; as when Bacon was taking his 
Pisgah sight of the promised land of science, 
and Shakespeare and Spenser were making new 
conquests in the world of the poetic imagination. 
A great intellectual shock was stimulating the 
parallel, though independent, outbursts of activity. 
The remark may suggest one reason for the 
decline as well as for the rise of the new genus. 
]If, on the one hand, the man of genius is 
especially sensitive to the new ideas which are 
stirring the world, it is also necessary that, he 
'should be in sympathy with his hearers — that he 
! should talk the language which they understand, * 
and adopt the traditions, conventions, and sym- 
, bols with which they are already more or less 
f familiar. A generally accepted tradition is as 
essential as the impulse which comes from the 
influx of new ideas. But the happy balance which 
enables the new wine to be put into the old 
bottles is precarious and transitory. The new 
ideas as they develop may become paralysing 
to the imagery which they began by utilising. 
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position. Leaving any explanation of his power 
to metaphysicians, I need only note the most 
conspicuous condition. Locke ruled the thought 
of his own and the coming period because he 
interpreted so completely the fundamental beliefs 
which had been worked out at his time. He 
ruled, that is, by obeying. .^ JLocke repres e nts t he 
very essence of the com mon-sense ofcflagjntelligent 
classes. I do not ask wneSier his simplicity 
covered really profound thought or embodied 
superficial crudities; but it was most admirably 
adapted to the society of which I have been 
speaking./ The excellent Addison, for example, 
who was no metaphysician, can adopt Locke when 
he wishes to give a philosophical air to his amiable 
lectures upon arts and morals./ Locke's philoso- 
phy, that is, blends spontaneously with the ordinary 
language of all educated men. To the historian 
of philosophy the period is marked by the final 

, disappearance of scholasticism. The scholastic 
philosophy had of course been challenged genera- 
tions before. Bacon, Descartes, and Hobbes, 

, however, in the preceding century had still treated 
it as the great incubus upon intellectual progress, 

; and it was not yet exorcised from the universities. 

. It had, however, passed from the sphere of living 
thought. This implies a series of correlative 
changes in the social and intellectual which are 
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on a level with their capabilities, and assumes that 
thej r are not "passive buckets to be pumped into,' ' 
but reasonable men who have a right to be critics 
as well as disciples. It is taken for granted that 
the appeal must be to reason, and to the reason 
which has not gone through any special profes- 
sional training. The audience, that is, to which 
the divine must address himself is one composed 
of the average laity who are quite competent to 

I judge for themselves. That is the change that is 
meant when we are told that this was the period 
of the development of English prose. Dryden, 
' one of its great masters, professed to have learned 
his style from Tillotson. / The writer, that is, has to 
suit himself to the new audience which has grown 
upTjHe has to throw aside all the panoply of 
scfiolastic logic, the vast apparatus of professional 
learning, and the complex Latinised constructions, 
which, however admirable some of the effects 
produced, shows that the writer is thinking of 
well-read scholars, not of the ordinary man of the 
world. He has learned from Bacon and Descartes, 
perhaps, that his supposed science was useless 
lumber; and he has to speak to men who not 
only want plain language but are quite convinced 
that the pretensions of the old authority have 
been thoroughly exploded. 
Politically, the change means toleration, for it 
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is assumed that the vulgar can judge for them- 
selves; intellectually, it means rationalism, that 
/ is, an appeal to the reason common to all men ; 
and, in literature it means the hatred of pedantry 
and the acceptance of such literary forms as are 
thoroughly congenial and intelligible to the 
common-sense of the new audience. The hatred 
of the pedantic is the characteristic sentiment of 
the time. When Berkeley looked forward to a 
new world in America, he described it as the 
Utopia 

Where men shall not impose for truth and sense 
The pedantry of courts and schools. 

When he announced a metaphysical discovery he 
showed his understanding of the principle by 
making his exposition — strange as the proceeding 
appears to us — as short and as clear as the most 
admirable literary skill could contrive. That 
eccentric ambition dominates the writings of the 
times. In a purely literary direction it is illus- 
trated by the famous but curiously rambling and 
equivocal controversy about the Ancients and 
Moderns begun in France by Perrault and 
Boileau. In England the most familiar outcome 
was Swift's Battle of the Books, in which he 
struck out the famous phrase about sweetness 
and light, " the two noblest of things ' ' ; which he 
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of the seventeenth century as a collection of all 
possible errors of taste. When, at the end of 
this period, Swift with Pope formed the project 
of the Scriblerus Club, its aim was to be a joint- 
stock satire against all " false tastes" in learning, 
art, and science. That was the characteristic 
conception of the most brilliant men of letters of 
the time. 

Here, then, we have the general indication of 
the composition of the literary organ. It is made 
up of men of the world — " Wits " is their favourite 
self-designation, scholars and gentlemen, with 
rather more of the gentlemen than the scholars — 
living in the capital, which forms a kind of island 
of illumination amid the surrounding darkness of 
the agricultural country — including men of rank 
and others of sufficient social standing to receive 
them on friendly terms — meeting at coffee- 
houses and in a kind of tacit confederation 
of clubs to compare notes and form the whole 
public opinion of the day. They are conscious 
that in them is concentrated the enlightenment of 
the period. The class to which they belong is 
socially and politically dominant — the advance 
guard of national progress. It has finally cast off 
the incubus of a retrograde political system; it 
has placed the nation in a position of unprece- 
dented importance in Europe; and it is setting 
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an example of ordered liberty to the whole 
civilised world. It has forced the Church and 
the priesthood to abandon the old claim to 
spiritual supremacy. It has, in the intellectual 
sphere, crushed the old authority which embodied 
superstition, antiquated prejudice, and a sham 
system of professional knowledge, which was 
upheld by a close corporation. It believes in 
reason — meaning the principles which are evident 
to the ordinary common-sense of men at its own 
level. It believes in what it calls the Religion of 
Nature — the plain demonstrable truths obvious 
to every intelligent person. With Locke for its 
spokesman, and Newton as a living proof of its 
scientific capacity, it holds that England is the j 
favoured nation marked out as the land of liberty, 
philosophy, common-sense, toleration, and intel- i 
lectual excellence. And with certain reserves, it 
will be taken at its own valuation by foreigners 
who are still in darkness and deplorably given to 
slavery, to say nothing of wooden shoes and the 
consumption of frogs. Let us now consider the 
literary result. 

I may begin by recalling a famous controversy 

I which seems to illustrate very significantly some 

!of the characteristic tendencies of the day. The 

stage, when really flourishing, might be expected 

to show most conspicuously the relations between 
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spirit might seem to be passing on with more 
literary vitality into the old forms. And yet 
the consequence, or certainly the sequel to 
Collier's attack, was the decay of the stage in 
every sense, from which there was no recovery 
till the time of Goldsmith and Sheridan. 

This is the phenomenon which we have to 
consider; let us listen for a moment to the 
"distinguished critics" who have denounced or 
defended the comedy of the time. Macaulay 
gives as a test of the morality of the Restoration 
stage that on it, for the first time, marriage 
becomes the topic of ridicule. We are supposed 
to sympathise with the adulterer, not with the 
deceived husband — a fault, he says, which stains 
no play written before the Civil War. Addison 
had already suggested this test in the Spectator, 
and proceeds to lament that " the multitudes are 
shut out from this noble 'diversion' by the 
immorality of the lessons inculcated. ' ' Lamb, in- 
dulging in ingenious paradox, admires Congreve 
for "excluding from his scenes (with one ex- 
ception) any pretensions to goodness or good 
feeling whatever." Congreve, he says, spreads 
a " privation of moral light" over his characters, 
and therefore we can admire them without com- 
punction. We are in an artificial world where 
we can drop our moral prejudices for the time 
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in fact, that of the respectable middle classes in 
general. The effect was to strengthen the pre- 
judice which held that play-going was immoral in 
itself, and that an actor deserved to be treated 
as a "vagrant" — the class to which he legally 
belonged. During the next half-century, at least, 
that was the prevailing opinion among the solid 
middle-class section of society. 

The denunciations of Collier and his allies cer- 
tainly effected a reform, but at a heavy price. 
They did not elevate the stage or create a better 
type, but encouraged old prejudices against the 
theatre generally; the theatre was left more and 
more to a section of the " town," and to the section 
which was not too particular about decency. 
When Congreve retired, and Vanbrugh took to 
architecture, and Farquhar died, no adequate 
successors appeared. The production of comedies 
was left to inferior writers, to Mrs. Centlivre, and 
Colley Cibber, and Fielding in his unripe days, 
and they were forced by the disfavour into which 
their art had fallen to become less forcible rather 
than to become more refined. When a preacher 
denounces the wicked, his sermons seem to be 
thrown away because the wicked don't come to 
church. Collier could not convert his antagonists ; 
he could only make them more timid and careful 
to avoid giving palpable offence. But he could 
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acknowledged by his friend, was a main cause of 
its unprecedented success. The Spectator became 
the model for at least three generations of writers. 
The number of imitations is countless: Fielding, 
Johnson, Goldsmith, and many men of less fame 
tried to repeat the success; persons of quality, 
such as Chesterfield and Horace Walpole, con- 
descended to write papers for the World — the 
" Bow of Ulysses," as it was called, in which they 1 

could test their strength. Even in the nineteenth 
century Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt carried on the 
form; as indeed, in a modified shape, many later i 

essayists have aimed at a substantially similar . 

achievement. To have contributed three or four 
articles was, as in the case of the excellent Henry 
Grove (a name, of course, familiar to all of you), 
to have graduated with honours in literature. 
Johnson exhorted the literary aspirant to give his 
days and nights to the study of Addison; and 
the Spectator was the most indispensable set of 
volumes upon the shelves of every library where 
the young ladies described by Miss Burney and 
Miss Austen were permitted to indulge a growing 
taste for literature. I fear that young people of 
the present day discover, if they try the experi- 
ment, that their curiosity is easily satisfied. This 
singular success, however, shows that the new 
form satisfied a real need. Addison's genius 
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had already shown his peculiar vein. He gives 
a different, though equally characteristic, side of 
the intellectual attitude of the Wit. In the 
Battle of the Books he had assumed the 
pedantry of the scholar; in the Tale of a Tub 
with amazing audacity he fell foul of the 
pedantry of divines. His blows, as it seemed to 
the archbishops, struck theology in general; he 
put that right by pouring out scorn upon Deists 
and all who were silly enough to believe that 
the vulgar could reason; and then in his first 
political writings began to expose the corrupt and 
selfish nature of politicians — though at present 
only of Whig politicians. Swift is one of the 
most impressive of all literary figures, and I will 
not even touch upon his personal peculiarities. 
I will only remark that in one respect he agrees 
with his friend Addison. He emphasises, of 
course, the aspect over which Addison passes 

; lightly ; he scorns fools too heartily to treat them 
tenderly and do justice to the pathetic side of 

1 even human folly. But he too believes in 
culture — though he may despair of its dissemina- 
tion. He did his best, during his brief period 
of power, to direct patronage towards men of 
letters, even to Whigs; and tried, happily 
without success, to found an English Academy. 
His zeal was genuine, though it expressed itself 
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form fitted for the intelligent. The Wits, that is, 
form an inner circle, who like to speak with an 
affectation of obscurity even if the meaning be 
tolerably transparent, and show that they are 
behind the scenes by occasionally circulating bits 
of sham news. They like to form a kind of 
select upper stratum, which most fully believes 
in its own intellectual eminence, and shows a con- 
tempt for its inferiors by burlesque and rough 
sarcasm. 

It is not difficult (especially when we know the 
result) to guess at the canons of taste which 
will pass muster in such regions. Enthusiastical 
politicians of recent days have been much given 
to denouncing modern clubs, where everybody is 
a cynic and unable to appreciate the great ideas 
which stir the masses. It may be so; my own 
acquaintance with club life, though not very 
extensive, does not convince me that every 
member of a London club is a Mephistopheles ; 
but I will admit that a certain excess of hard 
worldly wisdom may be generated in such resorts ; 
and we find many conspicuous traces of that 
tendency in the clubs of Queen Anne's reign. 
Few of them have Addison's gentleness or his 
perception of the finer side of human nature. 
It was by a rare combination of qualities that he 
was enabled to write like an accomplished man 
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unprejudiced reader, but I have only to do with 
one point. Pope had the advantage — I take it to 
be an advantage— of having a certain style pre- 
scribed for him by the literary tradition inherited 
from Dryden. A certain diction and measure had 
to be adopted, and tlie language to be run into an 
accepted mould. The mould was no doubt con- 
ventional, and corresponded to a temporary phase 
of sentiment. Like the costume of the period, it 
strikes us now as " artificial " because it was at 
the time so natural. It was worked out by the 
courtly and aristocratic class, and was fitted to 
give a certain dignity and lucidity, and to guard 
against mere greatness and triviality of utterance. 
At any rate it saved Pope from one enormous 
difficulty. The modern translator is aware that 
Homer lived a long time ago in a very different 
state of intellectual and social development, and 
yet feels bound to reproduce the impressions 
made upon the ancient Greek. The translator 
has to be an accurate scholar and to give the right 
shade of meaning for every phrase, while he has 
also to approximate to the metrical effect. The 
conclusion seems to be that the only language 
into which Homer could be adequately translated 
would be Greek, and that you must then use the 
words of the original. The actual result is that 
the translator is cramped by his fetters ; that his 
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use of archaic words savours of affectation, and 
that, at best, he has to emphasise the fact that his 
sentiments are fictitious. Pope had no trouble of 
that kind. He aims at giving something equiva- 
lent to Homer, not Homer himself, and therefore 
at something really practical. He has the same 
advantage as a man who accepts a living style 
of architecture or painting; he can exert all his 
powers of forcible expression in a form which 
will be thoroughly understood by his audience, 
and which saves him, though at a certain cost, 
from the difficulties of trying to reproduce the 
characteristics which are really incongruous. 

There are disadvantages. In his time the learned 
M. Bossu Was the accepted authority upon the 
canons of criticism. Buckingham says he had 
explained the "mighty magic" of Homer. One 
doctrine of his was that an epic poet first thinks 
of a moral and then invents a fable to illustrate it. 
The theory struck Addison as a little overstated, 
but it is an exaggeration of the prevalent view. 
According to Pope, Homer's great merit was his 
" invention* ' — and by this he sometimes appears 
to imply that Homer had even invented the epic 
poem. Poetry was, it seems, at a "low pitch" in 
Greece in Homer's time, as indeed were other 
arts and sciences. Homer, wishing to instruct his 
countrymen in all kinds of topics, devised the 
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or the bards of the heroic age and the Wits who 
frequented clubs and coffee-houses under Queen 
Anne, it was at least important to ask whether 
Homer and Pope— taking them to be alike in 
genius — would not find it necessary to adopt 
radically different forms. That is for us so obvious 
a suggestion that one wonders at the tacit assump- 
tion of its irrelevance. Pope, indeed, by taking 
the Iliad for a framework, a ready-made fabric 
which he could embroider with his own tastes, 
managed to construct a singularly spirited work, 
full of good rhetoric and not infrequently rising 
to real poetical excellenceT" But it did not follow 
that an original production on the same lines 
would have been possible. Some years later, 
Young complained of Pope for being imitative, 
and said that if he had dared to be original, he 
might have produced a modern epic as good as 
the Iliad instead of a mere translation. That is 
not quite credible. Pope himself tried an epic 
poem too, which happily came to nothing ; but a * 
similar ambition led to such works as Glover's 
Leonidas and The Epigoniad of the Scottish Homer 
Wilkie. English poets as a rule seem to have 
suffered at some period of their lives from this 
malady and contemplated Arthuriads; but the 
constructional epic died, I take it, with Southey' s 
respectable poems. 



(1714-1739) 

*T*HE death of Queen Anne opens a new period 
* in the history of literature and of politics. 
Under the first Georges we are in the very heart of 
the eighteenth century ; the century, as its enemies 
used to say, of coarse utilitarian aims, of religious 
indifference, and political corruption; or, as I pre- 
fer to say, the century of sound common-sense 
and growing toleration, and of steady social and 
industrial development. 

To us, to me at least, it presents something 
pleasant in retrospect. There were then no 
troublesome people with philanthropic or politi- 
cal or religious nostrums, proposing to turn the 
world unside down and introduce an impromptu 
y of periods when people 
5 throats for creeds is no 
t we, who profess tolera- 
nember that you cannot 
?ots and persecutors ; and 
it may have its heroic 
ugly side to it. At any 
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meant regard for the solid material interests of 
the country, but too often appealed to the interests 
of the ruling class. Philosophical historians who 
deal with the might-have-been may argue that a 
man of higher character might have worked by 
better means and have done something to purify 
the political atmosphere. Walpole was not in 
advance of his day; but it is at least too clear to 
need any exposition that under the circumstances 
corruption was inevitable. When the House of 
Commons was the centre of political authority, 
when so many boroughs were virtually private 
property, when men were not stirred to the 
deeper issues by any great constitutional struggle 
— party government had to be carried on by 
methods which involved various degrees of job- 
bery and bribery. The disease was certainly not 
peculiar to Walpole's age; though perhaps the 
symptoms were more obvious and -avowed more 
bluntly than usual. As Walpole's masterful ways 
drove his old allies into opposition, they denounced 
the system and himself; but unfortunately al- 
though they claimed to be patriots and patterns of 
political virtue, they were made pretty much of 
the same materials as the arch-corrupter. When 
the " moneyed men, " upon whom he had relied, 
came to be in favour of a warlike policy and were 
roused by the story of Captain Jenkins's ear, 
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to authorship (it would be rash to give such advice 
now), the new career was being opened. There 
were hack authors of all varieties. The successful 
playwright gained a real prize in the lottery; and 
translations, satires, and essays on the Spectator 
model enabled the poor drudge to make both 
ends meet, though too often in bondage to his 
employer to be, as I take it, better off than in 
the previous period, when the choice lay between 
risking the pillory and selling yourself as a spy. 

Before considering the effect produced under 
the changed conditions^/I must note briefly the 
intellectual positions/The period was that of 
the culmination of tne deist controversy. In the 
previous period the rationalism of which Locke 
was the mouthpiece represented the dominant 
tendency. It was generally held on all sides 
that there was a religion of nature, capable of 
purely rational demonstration. The problem re- 
mained as to its relation to the revealed religion 
and the established creed. Locke himself was a 
sincere Christian, though he reduced the dogmatic 
element to a minimum. Some of his disciples, 
however, became freethinkers in the technical 
sense, and held that revelation was needless, and 
that in point of fact no supernatural revelation 
had been made. The orthodox, on the other 
hand, while admitting or declaring that faith 
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should be founded on reason, and that reason 
could establish a " religion of nature, " admitted in 
various ways that a supernatural revelation was 
an essential corollary or a useful addition to the 
simple rational doctrine. The controversies which 
arose upon this issue, after being carried on very 
vigorously for a time, caused less interest as time 
went on, and were beginning to die out at the 
end of this period. It is often said in explanation 
that deism or the religion of nature, as then under- 
stood was too vague and colourless a system to 
have any strong vitality. It faded into a few ab- 
stract logical propositions which had no relation 
to fact, and led to the optimistic formula," What- 
ever is, is right," which could in the long-run 
satisfy no one with any strong perception of the 
darker elements of the world and human nature. 
This view may be emphasised by the mo6t re- 
markable writings of the period. Butler's Analogy 
(1736) has been regarded by many even of his 
strongest opponents as triumphant against the 
deistical optimism, and certainly emphasises the 
side of things to which that optimism is blind. 
Hume's Treatise of Human Nature, at the end of ^ 
the period (1739), uttered the sceptical revolu- 
tion which destroys the base of the deistical sys- 
tem// Another writer is notable: William Law's ^ 
Serious Call is one of the books which has made 
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conclusion that virtue, when an encumbrance 
to success, should be discarded. Chesterfield's 
answer, however, is not simply cynical. His 
pupil is to study men and politics thoroughly; 
to know the constitutions of all European states, 
to read the history of modern times so far as it 
has a bearing upon business; to be thoroughly 
well informed as to the aims of kings and courts; 
to understand financial and diplomatic move- 
ments; briefly, as far as was then possible, to 
be an incarnate blue-book. He was to study lit- 
erature and appreciate art, though he was care- 
fully to avoid the excess which makes the pedant 
or the virtuoso. He was to cultivate a good 
style in writing and speaking, and even to learn 
German. Chesterfield's prophecy of a revolution 
in France (though, I fancy, a little overpraised) 
shows at least that he was a serious observer of 
political phenomena. But besides these solid 
attainments, the pupil, we know, is to study the 
Graces. The excessive insistence upon this is 
partly due to the peculiarities of his hearer and 
his own quaint illusion that the way to put a man 
at his ease is to be constantly insisting upon his 
hopeless awkwardness. The theory is pushed to 
excess when he says that Marlborough' and Pitt 
succeeded by the Graces, not by supreme business 
capacity or force of character; and argues from 
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order. He most thoroughly sees the folly, if 
he does not sufficiently despise the motives, of 
the lower order of politicians to whom bribery 
and corruption represented the only political 
forces worth notice. In practice he might be 
forced to use such men, but he sees them to 
be contemptible, and appreciates the mischiefs 
resulting from their rule. 

The development of this morality in the 
aristocratic class, which was still predominant 
although the growing importance of the House 
of Commons was tending to shift the centre of 
political gravity to a lower point, is, I think, 
sufficiently intelligible to be taken for granted. 
Pope, I have said, represents the literary version. 
The problem, then, is how this view of life is to 
be embodied in poetry. One answer is the Essay 
on Man, in which Pope versified the deism which 
he learned from Bolingbroke, and which was char- 
acteristic of the upper circle generally. I need not 
speak of its shortcomings ; didactic poetry of that 
kind is dreary enough, and the smart couplets 
often offend one's taste. I may say that here 
and there Pope manages to be really impressive, 
and to utter sentiments which really ennobled 
the deist creed; the aversion to narrow super- 
stition; to the bigotry which " dealt damnation 
round the land"; and the conviction that the 
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Addison, have been slowly elaborated; he has 
brooded over them for years; and, if the result 
of such methods is sometimes a mosaic rather 
than a continuous current of discourse, the extra- 
ordinary brilliance of some passages has made 
them permanently interesting and enriched our 
literature with many proverbial phrases. The art 
was naturally cultivated and its results appreciated 
in the circle formed by such men as Congreve, 
Bolingbroke, and Chesterfield and the like, by 
whom witty conversation was cultivated as a fine 
art. Chesterfield tells us that he never spoke 
without faying to express himself as well as 
possible; and Pope carries out the principle 
in his poetry. The thorough polish has pre- 
served the numerous phrases, still familiar, which 
have survived the general neglect of his work. 
Pope indeed manages to introduce genuine poetry, 
as in his famous compliments or his passage about 
his mother, in which we feel that he is really 
speaking from his heart. But no doubt Atter- 
bury gave him judicious (if not very Christian) 
advice, when he told him to stick to the vein 
of the Addison verses. The main topic of the 
satires is a denunciation of an age when, as he 
puts it, 

Not to be corrupted is the shame 
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then, remembering certain British cases, added 
"except, indeed, for the Artillery or the Blue 
Horse. " The English model, with all its varia- 
tions, appeared to him to be ordained by nature. 
This unconscious method of usurping a general 
name so as to cover a general meaning produces 
many fallacies. In any case, however, it was of 
the essence of Pope's doctrine that we should, as 
he puts it, " Look through nature up to nature's 
God." God, that is, is known through nature, 
if it would not be more correct to say that God 
and nature are identical. This nature often 
means the world as not modified by human action, 
and therefore sharing the Divine workmanship 
unspoiled by man's interference. Thus, in the 
common phrase, the "love of nature" is generally 
taken to mean the love of natural scenery, of sea 
and sky and mountains, which are not altered or 
alterable by any human art. Yet it is said the 
want of any such love describes one of the most 
obvious deficiencies in Pope's poetry, of which 
Wordsworth so often complained. His famous 
Preface asserts the complete absence of any im- 
agery from nature in the writings of the time. It 
was, however, at the period of which I am speaking 
that a change was taking place which was worth 
considering. 
One cause is obvious. The Wit utters the 
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voice of the town. He agreed with the gentle- 
man who preferred the smell of a flambeau in 
St. James Street to any abundance of violet and 
sweetbriar. But, as communications improved 
between town and country, the separation between 
the taste of classes became less marked. The 
great nobleman had always been in part an exalted 
squire, and had a taste for field-sports as well 
as for the opera. Bolingbroke and Walpole are 
both instances in point. Sir Roger de Coverley 
came up to town more frequently than his 
ancestors, but the Spectator recorded his visits as 
those of a simple rustic. After the peace, the 
country gentleman begins regularly to visit the 
Continent* The " grand tour " mostly common in 
the preceding century becomes a normal fact of 
the education of the upper classes. The founda- 
tion of the Dilettante Club in 1734 marks the 
change. The qualifications, says Horace Walpole, 
were drunkenness and a visit to Italy. The 
founders of it seem to have been jovial young 
men who had met each other abroad, where, with 
obsequious tutors and out of sight of domestic 
authority, they often learned some very queer 
lessons. But many of them learned more, and 
by degrees the Dilettante Club took not only to 
encouraging the opera in England, but to making 
really valuable archaeological researches in Greece 

8 
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and elsewhere. The intelligent youth had great 
opportunities of mixing in the best foreign society, 
and began to bring home the pictures which 
adorn so many English country houses; to talk 
about the " correggiosity of Correggio"; and in 
due time to patronise Reynolds and Gainsborough. 
The traveller began to take some interest even in 
the Alps, wrote stanzas to the "Grande Char- 
treuse, " admired Salvator Rosa, and even visited 
Chamonix. Another characteristic change is more 
:o the present purpose. A conspicuous mark of 
• the time was a growing taste for gardening. The 
taste has, I suppose, existed ever since our an- 
cestors were turned out of the Garden of Eden. 
Milton's description of that place of residence, and 
Bacon's famous essay, and Cowley's poems ad- 
dressed to the great authority Evelyn, and most 
of all perhaps Maxwell's inimitable description of 
the very essence of garden, may remind us that it 
flourished in the seventeenth century. It is need- 
less to say in Oxford how beautiful an old- 
fashioned garden might be. But at this time 
a change was taking place in the canons of 
taste. Temple in a well-known essay had praised 
the old-fashioned garden and had remarked how 
the regularity of English plantations seemed 
ridiculous to — of all people in the world — the 
Chinese. By the middle of the eighteenth century 
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there had been what is called a ' ' reaction, ' ' and the 
English garden, which was called "natural," was 
famous and often imitated in France. It is 
curious to remark how closely this taste was 
associated with the group of friends whom Pope 
has celebrated. The first, for example, of the 
four Moral Epistles, is addressed to Cobham, 
who laid out the famous garden at Stowe, in 
which "Capability Brown," the most popular 
landscape gardener of the century, was brought 
up; the third is addressed to Bathurst, an enthusi- 
astic gardener, who had shown his skill at his seat 
of Richings near Colnbrook; and the fourth to 
Burlington, whose house and gardens at Chiswick 
were laid out by Kent, the famous landscape 
gardener and architect — Brown's predecessor. In 
the same epistle, Pope ridicules the formality of 
Chandos's grounds at Canons. A description of 
his own garden includes the familiar lines 

Here St. John mingles with my friendly bowl 

The feast of reason and the flow of soul, 

And he (Peterborough) whose lightning pierced the 

Iberian lines 
Now forms my quincunx and now ranks my vines, 
Or tames the genius of the stubborn plain 
Almost as quickly as he conquered Spain. 

r 

Pope's own garden was itself a model. " Pope, " 
says Horace Walpole, "had twisted and twirled 
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and rhymed and harmonised his little five acres 
till it appeared two or three sweet little lawns 
opening and opening beyond one another, and the 
whole surrounded with thick impenetrable woods," 
The taste grew as the century advanced. Now 
one impulse towards the new style is said to have 
come from articles in the Spectator by Addison 
and in the Guardian by Pope, ridiculing the old- 
fashioned mode of clipping trees, and so forth. 
I Nature, say both, is superior to art, and the man 
of genius, as Pope puts it, is the first to perceive 
that all art consists of "imitation and study of 
nature." Horace Walpole in his essay upon 
gardening remarks a point which may symbolise 
the principle. The modern style, he says, sprang 
from the invention of the ha-ha by Bridgeman, one 
of the first landscape gardeners. The " ha-ha " 
meant that the garden, instead of being enclosed 
by a wall, was laid out so as to harmonise with 
the surrounding country, from which it was only 
separated by an invisible fence. That is the 
answer to the problem; is it not a solecism for a 
lover of gardens to prefer nature to art? A garden 
is essentially a product of art? and supplants the 
moor and desert made by unassisted nature. The 
love of nature as understood in a later period, by 
Byron for example, went to this extreme, in words 
at least, and becomes misanthropical in admiring 
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expatiate eloquently upon the stars and upon the 
animal world. But the poem itself is essentially 
constructed out of a philosophical theory too 
purely argumentative to lend itself easily to poet- 
ry. A different, though allied, way of dealing with 
the subject appears elsewhere. If Pope learned 
mainly from Bolingbroke, he was also influenced 
by Shaftesbury of the Characteristics. I note, but 
cannot here insist upon, Shaftesbury's peculiar 
philosophical position. He inherited to some 
extent the doctrine of the Cambridge Platonists 
and repudiated the sensationalist doctrine of Locke 
and the metaphysical method of Clarke. He had 
a marked influence on Hutehegon. Butler, and thp 
common-sense philosophers of his day. For us, 
it is enough to say that he worships Nature but 
takes rather the aesthetic than the dialectical point 
of view. The Good, the True, and the Beautiful 
are all one, as he constantly insists, and the universe 
impresses us not as a set of mechanical contriv- 
ances but as an artistic embodiment of harmony. 
He therefore restores the universal element which 
is apt to pass out of sight in Pope's rhymed 
arguments. He indulges his philosophical en- 
thusiasm in what he calls The Moralists, a 
Rhapsody. It culminates in a prose hymn to a 
" glorious Nature, supremely fair and sovereignly 
good; all-loving and all-lovely, all-divine, " which 
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Thomson, when he wrote the sermons, was still 
fresh from Edinburgh and from Teviotdale. He 
had a real eye for scenery, and describes from 
observation. The English Wits had not, it seems, 
annexed Scotland, and Thomson had studied 
Milton and Spenser without being forced to look 
through Pope's spectacles. Still he cannot quite 
trust himself. He is still afraid, and not without 
reason, that pure description will fall into flat prose 
and tries to "raise his diction' ' — in the phrase of 
the day — by catching something of the Miltonic 
harmony and by speaking of fish as " finny tribes " 
and birds as "the feathered people." The fact, 
however, that he could suspend his moralising to 
give realistic descriptions at full length, and that 
they became the most interesting parts of the 
poem, shows a growing interest in country life. 
The supremacy of the town Wit is no longer 
unquestioned; and there is an audience for the 
plain direct transcripts of natural objects for which 
the Wit had been too dignified and polished. 
Thomson had thus the merit of representing a 
growing sentiment — and yet he has not quite 
solved the problem. His philosophy is not quite 
fused with his observation. To make " nature " 
f eally interesting you must have a touch of Words- 
worthian pantheism and of Shelley's "pathetic 
fallacy." Thomson's facts and his commentary 
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in separate compartments. To him, appar- 
ently, the philosophy is more important than the 
simple description. His masterpiece was to be the 
didactic and now forgotten poem on Liberty. It 
gives an interesting application ; for there already 
we have the sentiment which was to become more 
marked in later years. " Liberty " crosses the Alps 
and they suggest a fine passage on the beauty 
of mountains. Nature has formed them as a 
rampart for the homely republics which worship 
" plain Liberty"; and are free from the corruption 
typified by Walpole. That obviously is the germ 
of the true Rousseau version of nature-worship. 
On the whole, however, nature, as interpreted by 
the author of Rule, Britannia is still very well 
satisfied with the British Constitution and looks 
tipon the Revolution of 1688 as the avatar of the 
true goddess. Nature, that is, has not yet come 
to condemn civilisation in general as artificial and 
therefore corrupt. As in practice, a over 
nature did not profess to prefer lie wilderness 
to fields, and looked upon mountains rather 

u 1 * +~ +he nobleman's park 

as a background to * ne . 

than as a shelter for republics; ; so in poUtxca 
it reflected no revolutionary tendency but 
rather included the true Brit** system wmcb 
has grown up under its protection^ Nature has 
taken to lecturing, but sne only became frankly 
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revolutionary with Rousseau and misanthropic 
with Byron. 

I must touch one more characteristic. Pope, I 
have said, represents the aristocratic development 
of literature. Meanwhile the purely plebeian 
society was growing, and the toe of the clown 
beginning to gall the kibe of the courtier. Pope's 
" war with the dunces " was the historical symptom 
of this most important social development. The 
Dunciad, which, whatever its occasional merits, one 
cannot read without spasms both of disgust and 
moral disapproval, is the literary outcome. Pope's 
morbid sensibility perverts his morals till he 
accepts the worst of aristocratic prejudices and 
treats poverty as in itself criminal. It led him, 
too, to attack some worthy people, and among 
others the " earless " De Foe. De Foe's position is 
most significant. A journalist of supreme ability, 
he had an abnormally keen eye for the interesting. 
No one could feel the pulse of his audience with 
greater quickness. He had already learned by 
m inference that nothing interests the ordinary 
reader so much as a straightforward narrative of 
contemporary facts. He added the remark that 
it did not in the least matter whethet the facts 
had or had not happened; and secondly, that it 
saved a great deal of trouble to make your facts 
instead of finding them. The result was the 
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romantic aspirations. In those days the civilised 
world was still surrounded by the dim mysterious 
regions, where geographers placed elephants in- 
stead of towns, but where the adventurous Briton 
was beginning to push his way into strange na- 
tive confines and to oust the wretched foreigner, 
Dutch, French, Spanish, and Portuguese, who had 
dared to anticipate him. Crusoe is the voice of 
the race which was to be stirred by the story of 
Jenkins's ear and lay the foundation of the Empire. 
Meanwhile, as a literary work, it showed most 
effectually the power of homely realism. There 
is no bother about dignity or attempt to reveal 
the eloquence of the polished Wit. It is precisely 
the plain downright English vernacular which is 
thoroughly intelligible to everybody who is capa- 
ble of reading. The Wit, too, as Swift sufficiently 
proved, could be a consummate master of that 
kind of writing on occasion, and Gulliver probably 
showed something to Crusoe. But for us the 
interest is the development of a new class of 
readers, who will not bother about canons of taste 
or care for skill in working upon the old conven- 
tional methods, but can be profoundly interested 
in a straightforward narrative adapted to the 
simplest understandings. Pope's contempt for 
the dunces meant that the lower classes were the 
objects of supreme contempt to the aristocratic 
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I AM now to speak of the quarter "of a century 
which succeeded the fall of Walpole, and 
includes two singularly contrasted periods. Wal- 
pole's fall meant the accession to power of the 
heterogeneous body of statesmen whose virtuous 
indignation had been raised by his corrupt prac- 
tices. Some of them, as Carteret, Pulteney, Ches- 
terfield, were men of great ability; but, after a 
series of shifting combinations and personal intri- 
gues, the final result was the triumph of the Pel- 
hams — the grotesque Duke of Newcastle and his 
brother, who owed their success mainly to skill in 
the art of parliamentary management. The oppo- 
sition had ousted Walpole by taking advantage of 
the dumb instinct which impelled us to go to war 
with Spain; and distracted by the interests of 
Hanover and the balance of power we had 
plunged into that complicated series of wars which 
lasted for some ten years, and passes all powers of 
the ordinary human intellect to understand or re- 
member. For what particular reason Englishmen 

128 
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upon personal intrigues among themselves and 
upon a proper manipulation of the Lower House, 
which, though no overt constitutional change has 
taken place, is coming to be more decidedly 
influenced by the interests of the moneyed men 
and the growing middle classes. Pitt and New* 
castle represent the two classes which are coming 
into distinct antagonism. Pitt's power rested 
upon the general national sentiment. " You have 
taught me, " as George II. said to him, " to look for 
the sense of my people in other places than the 
House of Commons." The House of Commons, 
that is, should not derive its whole authority 
from the selfish interest of the borough-mongers 
but from the great outside current of patriotic 
sentiment and aspiration. But public opinion 
was not yet powerful enough to support the great 
minister without an alliance with the master of 
the small arts of intrigue. The general senti- 
ment of discontent which had been raised by 
Walpole was therefore beginning to widen and 
• deepen and to take a different form. J The root 
of the evil, as people began to feel, was not in the 
individual Walpole, but in the system which he 
represented. Brown's Estimate is often noticed 
in illustration. Brown convinced his readers, as 
Macaulay puts it, that they were a race of cowards 
and scoundrels, who richly deserved the fate 
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Wesley's success shows that there was a strong 
sense of existing moral and social evils which 
only required an energetic leader to form a 
powerful organisation. I need not attempt to 
inquire into the causes of the Wesleyan and 
Evangelical movement, but must note one char- 
acteristic — it had not an intellectual but a sound 
moral origin. Wesley takes his creed for granted, 
and it was the creed, so far as they had one, of the 
masses of the nation. He is shocked by perjury, 
drunkenness, corruption, and so forth, but has 
not seriously to meet scepticism of the speculative 
variety. If Wesley did not, like the leader of 
another Oxford movement, feel bound to clear up 
the logical basis of his religious beliefs, he had of 
course to confront deism, but could set it down 
as a mere product of moral indifference. When 
Hartle y, lik e Butler, speaks of the general un- 
belief of the day, he was no doubt correct within 
limits. In the upper social sphere the tone was • 
sceptical. Not only Bolingbroke but such men 
as Chesterfield and Walpole were indifferent or 
contemptuous. They were prepared to go with 
Voltaire's development of the English rational- 
ism. But the English sceptic of the upper classes 
was generally a Gallio. He had no desire to pro- 
pagate his creed, still less to attack the Church, 
which was a valuable part of his property; it 
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never occurred to him that scepticism might lead 
to a political as weU as an ecclesiastical revolu- 
tion. Voltaire was not intentionally destructive 
in politics, whatever the real effect of his teach- 
ing; but he was an avowed and bitter enemy of 
the Church and the orthodox creed. Qume^the 
great English sceptic, was not only a Tory in 
politics but had no desire to affect the popular 
belief. He could advise a clergyman to preach 
the ordinary doctrines, because it was paying far 
too great a compliment to the vulgar to be 
punctilious about speaking the truth to them. 
A similar indifference is characteristic of the whole 
position. The select classes were to be perfectly 
convinced that the accepted creed was super- 
stitious; but they were not for that reason to 
attack it. To the statesman, as Gibbon was to 
point out, a creed is equally useful, true, or false; 
and the English clergy, though bound to use 
orthodox language, were far too well in hand to be 
regarded as possible persecutors, j Even in Scot- 
land they made no serious attempt to suppress 
Hume; he had only to cover his opinions by 
some decent professions of belief. One symptom 
of the general state of mind is the dying out of 
the deist controversies. The one great divine, 
according to Brown's Estimate, was Warburton, 
the colossus, he says, who bestrides the world ; 
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and Warburton, whatever else he may have been, 
was certainly of all divines the one whose argu- 
ment is most palpably fictitious, if not absolutely 
insincere. He marks, however, the tendency of 
the argument to become historical. Like a much 
acuter writer, Conyers Middleton, he is occupied 
with the curious problem: how do we reconcile 
the admission that miracles never happen with 
the belief that they once happened?— or are the 
two beliefs reconcilable? That means, is history 
continuous ? But it also means that the problems 
of abstract theology were passing out of sight, and 
that speculation was turning to the historical 
and scientific problems. Hartley was expounding 
the association principle which became the main 
doctrine of the empirical school, and Hume was 
teaching ethics upon the same basis, and turning 
from speculation to political history. The main 
reason of this intellectual indifference was the 
social condition under which the philosophical 
theory found no strong current of political dis- 
content with which to form an alliance. The 
middle classes, which are now growing in strength 
and influence, had been indifferent to the discus- 
sions going on above their heads. The more 
enlightened clergy had, of course, been engaged 
in the direct controversy, and had adopted a kind 
of mild common-sense rationalism which implied 
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information." There was John Campbell, for 
example, the "richest author," said Johnson, who 
ever grazed " the common of literature, " who con- 
tributed to the Modern Universal History, the Bio- 
graphica Britannica, and wrote the Lives of the 
Admirals and the Political Survey of Great Britain, 
and innumerable historical and statistical works; 
and the queer adventurer Sir John Hill, who 
turned out book after book with marvellous 
rapidity and impudence, and is said to have really 
had some knowledge of botany. The industrious 
drudges and clever charlatans could make a re- 
spectable income. Smollett is a superior example, 
whose " literary factory, " as it has been said, " was 
in full swing" at this period, and who, besides his 
famous novels, was journalist, historian, and au- 
thor of all work, and managed to keep himself 
afloat, though he also contrived to exceed his in- 
come and was supported by a number of inferior 
''myrmidons" who helped to turn out his hack 
work. He describes the author's position in 
a famous passage in Humphry Clinker (1756). 
Smollett also started the Critical Review in rivalry 
to the Monthly Review, begun by Griffiths a few 
years before (1749), and these two were for a 
long time the only precursors to the Edinburgh 
Review, and marked an advance upon the old 
Gentleman 9 s Magazine. In other words, we have 
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the beginning of a new tribunal or literary Star 
Chamber. The author has not to inquire what 
is said of his performances in the coffee-houses, 
where the Wits gathered under the presidency of 
Addison or Swift. The professional critic has 
appeared who will make it his regular business to 
give an account of all new books, and though his 
reviews are still comparatively meagre and apt to 
be mere analyses, it is implied that a kind of 
public opinion is growing up which will decide 
upon his merits, and upon which his success or 
failure will depend. That means again that the 
readers to whom he is to appeal are mainly the 
middle class, Tyho are not very highly cultivated, 
but who have at any rate reached the point of 
reading their newspaper and magazine regularly, 
and buy books enough to make it worth while 
to supply the growing demand. The nobleman 
has ceased to consider the patronage of authors 
as any part of his duty, and the tradition which 
made him consider writing poetry as a proper 
accomplishment is dying out. Since that time our 
aristocracy as such has been normally illiterate. 
Peers — Byron, for example — have occasionally 
written books; and more than one person of 
quality has, like Pox, kept up the interest in 
classical literature which he acquired at a public 
school, and added a charm to his parliamentary 
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oratory. The great man t too, as I have said, 
could take his chance in political writing, and 
occasionally condescend to show his skill at an 
essay of the Spectator model. But a certain 
contempt for the professional writer is becoming 
characteristic, even of men like Horace Walpole, 
who have a real taste for literature. He is in- 
clined to say, as Chesterfield put it in a famous 
speech, " We, my lords, may thank Heaven that . 
we have something better than our brains to 
depend upon." As literature becomes more of 
a regular profession, your noble wishes to show 
his independence of anything like a commercial 
pursuit. Walpole can speak politely to men like 
Gibbon, and even to Hume, who have some 
claim to be gentlemen as well as authors; but 
he feels that he is condescending even to them, 
and has nothing but contemptuous aversion for 
a Johnson, whose claim to consideration certainly 
did not include any special refinement. Johnson 
and his circle had still an odour of Grub Street, 
which is only to be kept at a distance more care- 
fully because it is in a position of comparative 
independence. 1 Meanwhile, the author himself 
holds by the authority of Addison and Pope. 
They, he still admits for the most part, repre- 
sent the orthodox church; their work is still 
taken to be the perfection of art, and the canons 
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which they have handed down have a prestige 
which makes any dissenter an object of suspicion. 
Yet as the audience has really changed, a certain 
change also makes itself felt in the substance and 
the form of the corresponding literature. 

One remarkable book marks the opening of 
the period. The first part of Young's Night 
Thoughts appeared in 1742, and the poem at once 
acquired a popularity which lasted at least through 
the century. Young had been more or less 
associated with the Addison and Pope circles, in 
the latter part of Queen Anne's reign. He had 
failed to obtain any satisfactory share of the 
patronage which came to some of his fellows. 
He is still a Wit till he has to take orders for a 
college living as th^ old Wits' circle is decaying. 
He tried with little success to get something by 
attaching himself to some questionable patrons 
who were induced to cany on the practice, and 
the want of due recognition left him to the end 
of his life as a man with a grievance. He had 
tried poetical epistles, and satires, and tragedies 
with undeniable success and had shown undeni- 
able ability. Yet somehow or other he had not, 
one may say, emerged from the second class till 
in the Night Thoughts he opened a new vein 
which exactly met the contemporary taste. The 
success was no doubt due to some really brilliant 
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a naked human heart. We are, indeed, to find 
sufficient consolation from the belief in immor- 
tality. How far Young was orthodox or logical 
or really edifying is a question with which I am 
not concerned. The appetite for this strain of 
melancholy reflection is characteristic. Blair's 
Grave, representing another version of the senti- 
ment, appeared simultaneously and independently. 
Blair, like Thomson, living in Scotland, was out- 
side the Pope circle of wit, and had studied the 
old English authors instead of Pope and Dryden. 
He negotiated for the publication of his poem 
through Watts and Doddridge, each of whom 
was an eminent interpreter of the religious senti- 
ment of the middle classes. Both wrote hymns 
still popular, and Doddridge's Rise and Progress 
of Religion in the Soul has been a permanently 
valued manual. The Pope school had omitted 
religious considerations, and treated religion as a 
system of abstract philosophy. The new class of 
readers wants something more congenial to the 
teaching of their favourite ministers and chapels. 
Young and Blair thoroughly suited them. Wesley 
admired Young's poem, and even proposed to 
bring out an edition. In his Further Appeal to 
Men of Reason and Religion, Wesley, like Brown 
and Hartley, draws up a striking indictment of 
the manners of the time. He denounces the 
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command of virtue. In other words, Richardson 
had discovered an incomparably more effective way . 
of preaching a popular sermon. He had begun, as 
we know, by writing a series of edifying letters to 
young women; and expounded the same method 
in Pamela, and afterwards in the famous Clarissa 
Harlowe and Sir Charles Grandison. All his 
books are deliberate attempts to embody his ideal 
in model representatives of the society of his day. 
He might have taken a suggestion from Bunyan ; 
who besides his great religious allegory and the 
curious Life of Mr. Badman, couched a moral 
lesson in a description of the actual tradesman of 
his time. Allegory was now to be supplanted by . 
fiction. The man was to take the place of the 
personified virtue and vice. De Foe had already 
shown the power of downright realistic story- 
telling ; and Richardson perhaps learned something 
from him when he was drawing his minute and 
vivid portraits of the people who might at any 
rate pass for being realities. I must take for 
granted that Richardson was a man of genius, 
without adding a word as to its precise quality. 
I need only repeat one familiar remark. Richard- 
son was a typical tradesman of the period ; he was 
the industrious apprentice who marries his mas- 
ter's daughter; he lived between Hammersmith 
and Salisbury Court as a thorough middle-class 
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nerves of our ancestors, who could see on the stage 
any quantity of murders and ghosts and miscel- 
laneous horrors. Richardson gave me the same 
shock from the elaborate detail in which he tells 
the story of Clarissa ; rubbing our noses, if I may 
say so, in all her agony, and squeezing the last 
drop of bitterness out of every incident. I should 
have liked some symptom that he was anxious to 
turn his eyes from the tragedy instead of giving it 
so minutely as to suggest that he enjoys the spec- 
tacle. Books sometimes owe part of their success, 
as I fear we must admit, to the very fact that they 
are in bad taste. They attract the contemporary 
audience by exaggerating and over-weighting the 
new vein of sentiment which they have discovered. 
That, in fact, seems to be the reason why in spite 
of all authority, modern readers find it difficult to 
read Richardson through. We know, at any rate, 
how it affected one great contemporary. This 
incessant strain upon the moral in question (a 
very questionable moral it is) struck Fielding as 
mawkish and unmanly. Richardson seemed to be 
a narrow, strait-laced preacher, who could look at 
human nature only from the conventional point of 
view, and thought that because he was virtuous 
there should be no more cakes and ale. 

Fielding's revolt produced his great novels, and 
the definite creation of an entirely new form of 
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and Othellos; Johnson tried to supply his place with 
the ponderous Irene, and John Home followed 
with Douglas of " My name is Norval " fame. The 
tragedies were becoming more dreary. Char- 
acteristic of Fie'ding was his admiration of Lillo, 
whose George Barnwell (1730) and Fatal Curiosity 
(about 1736), the last of them brought out under 
Fielding's own management, were remarkable 
attempts to revive tragedies by going to real 
life. It is plain, however, that the theatre is no 
longer the appropriate organ of the reading classes. 
The licensing act seems to have expressed the 
general feeling which, if we call it Puritan, must 
be Puritan in a sense which described the general 
5 middle-class prejudices. The problem which 
Fielding had to solve was to find a literary form 
which should meet the tastes of the new public, 
who could not be drawn to the theatre, and which 
yet should have some of the characteristics which 
had hitherto been confined to the dramatic form. 
That was the problem which was triumphantly 
solved by Tom Jones. The story is no longer a 
mere series of adventures, such as that which 
happened to Crusoe or Gil Bias, connected by 
the fact that they happen to the same person; 
nor a prolonged religious or moral tract, showing 
how evil will be punished and virtue rewarded. 
It implies a dramatic situation which can be 
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of the British Museum; when (1753) Horace 
Walpole remarks that they might be worth £80 ,ooo 
for anybody who loved hippopotamuses, sharks 
with one ear, and spiders as big as geese. Scientific 
research, that is, revealed itself to contempora- 
ries as a childish and absurd monomania, unwor- 
thy of a ma n of sense. John Hunter had not yet 
begun to form the unequalled museum of physio- 
logy, and even the scientific collectors could have 
but a dim perception of the importance of a minute 
observation of natural phenomena. The contempt 
for such collections naturally accompanied a 
contempt for the antiquary, another variety of 
the same species. The study of old documents 
and ancient buildings seemed to be a simple eccen- 
tricity. Thomas Hearne, the Oxford antiquary, 
was a typical case. He devoted himself to the 
study of old records and published a series of 
English Chronicles which were of essential service 
to English historians. To his contemporaries this 
study seemed to be as worthless as Woodward's 
study of fossils. Like other monomaniacs he 
became crusty and sour for want of sympathy. 
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a hatred to sound Whiggism and modern enlighten- 
ment, so long as the Wit and the intelligent person 
of quality looked upon the past simply as the 
period of Gothic barbarism. But an approxima- 
tion is beginning to take place. The relation is 
indicated by the case of Horace Walpole, a man 
whose great abilities have been concealed by his 
obvious affectations. Two of Walpole's school- 
fellows at Eton were Gray and William Cole. Cole, 
the Cambridge antiquary who had also interested 
himself in bringing together a geological collec- 
tion was all but a Catholic, and in political sympa- 
thies agreed with Hearne and Carte. Walpole 
was a thorough Whig and a freethinker, so 
long, at least, as freethinking did not threaten 
danger to comfortable sinecures bestowed upon the 
sons of Whig ministers. But Cole became Wal- 
pole's antiquarian oracle. When Walpole came 
back from the grand tour, with nothing particular 
to do except spend his income, he found one amuse- 
ment in dabbling in antiquarian research. He dis- 
covered among other things, that even a Gothic 
cathedral could be picturesque, and in 1750 set 
about building a " little Gothic Castle" at Straw- 
berry Hill. The Gothic was of 'course the most 
superficial imitation; but it became the first of 
a long line of similar imitations growing gradually 
more elaborate with results of which we all have 
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was, in fact, growing; and Walpole's other friend, 
Gray, may represent the literary version. The 
Queen Anne school, though it despised the older 
literature, had still a certain sneaking regard for 
it. Addison, for example, pays some grudging 
compliments to Chaucer and Spenser, though he 
is careful to point out the barbarism of their 
taste. Pope, like all poets, had loved Spenser in 
his boyhood and was well read in English poetry. 
It was mighty simple of Rowe, he said, to try to 
write in the style of Shakespeare, that is, in the 
style of a bad age. Yet he became one of the 
earliest, and far from one of the worst, editors of 
Shakespeare ; and the growth of literary interest in 
Shakespeare is one of the characteristic symptoms 
of the period. Pope had contemplated a history 
of English poetry which was taken up by Gray 
and finally executed by Warton. The develop- 
ment of an interest in literary history naturally 
led to new departures. The poets of the period, 
Gray and Collins and the Wartons, are no longer 
members of the little circle with strict codes of 
taste. They are scholars and students not shut 
up within the metropolitan area. There has been 
a controversy as to whether Gray's unproductive- 
ness is partly to be ascribed to his confinement 
to a narrow and, it seems, to a specially stupid 
academical circle at Cambridge. Anyway, living 
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apart from the world of politicians and fine gen- 
tlemen, he had the opportunity to become the 
most learned of English poets and to be at home 
in a wide range of literature representing a great 
variety of models. As the antiquary begins to 
rise to the historian, the poetical merits recog- 
nised in the less regular canons become manifest. 
Thomson, trying to write a half-serious imitation 
of Spenser, made his greatest success by a kind of 
accident in the Castle of Indolence (1748) ; Thomas 
'Warton's Observation on the Faery Queene in 1757 
was an illustration of the influence of historical 
criticism. I need not say how Collins was inter- 
ested by Highland superstition and Gray im- 
♦ pressed by Mallet's Northern Antiquities, and 
how in other directions the labours of the anti- 
quarian were beginning to provide materials for 
the poetical imagination. Gray and Collins still 
held to the main Pope principles. They try to 
be clear and simple and polished, and their trick of 
personifying abstract qualities indicates the philo- 
sophical doctrine which was still acceptable. The 
special principle, however, which they were be- 
ginning to recognise is that indicated by Joseph 
Warton's declaration in his Essay on Pope (1757). 
"The fashion of moralising in verse," he said, 
had been pushed too far, and he proceeded to start- 
tie the orthodox by placing Spenser above Pope. 
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The heresy gave so much offence, it is said, that 
he did not venture to bring out his second volume 
for twenty-five years. The point made by 
Warton marks, in fact, the critical change. The 
weak side of the Pope school had been the subor-, 
dination of the imagination to the logical theory. 
Poetry tends to become rhymed prose because the 
poet like the preacher has to expound doctrines 
and to prove by argument. He despises the old 
mythology and the romantic symbolism because 
the theory was obviously absurd to a man of 
the world, and to common-sense. He believes 
that Homer was deliberately conveying an alle- 
gory; and an allegory, whether of Homer or 
of Spenser, is a roundabout and foolish way of 
expressing the truth. A philosopher — and a 
poem is versified philosophy — should express 
himself as simply and directly as possible. But, 
as soon as you begin to appreciate the charm of 
ancient poetry, to be impressed by Scandinavian 
Sagas or Highland superstition or Welsh bards, 
or allow yourself to enjoy Spenser's idealised 
knights and ladies in spite of their total want 
of common-sense, or to appreciate Paradise Lo 5t 
although you no longer accept Milton's scheme of 
theology, it becomes plain that the specially poetic 
chann must consist in something else; that it 
can appeal to the emotions and the imagination, 
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though the doctrine which it embodies is as far as 
possible from convincing your reason. The dis- 
covery has a bearing upon what is called the love 
of nature. Even Thomson and his followers still 
take the didactic view of nature. They are half 
ashamed of their interest in mere dead objects, 
but can treat skies and mountains as a text for 
discourses upon Natural Theology. But Collins 
and Gray and Warton are beginning to perceive 
that the pleasure which we receive from a beautiful 
prospect, whether of a mountain or of an old abbey, 
is something which justifies itself and may be 
expressed in poetry without tagging a special 
moral to its tail. Yet the sturdy common-sense 
p represented by Fielding and Johnson is slow to 
accept this view, and the romantic view of things 
has still for him a touch of senimtentalism and 
affectation, and indicates the dilettante rather 
than the serious thinker, and Pope still represents 
the orthodox creed though symptoms of revolt are 
slowly showing themselves. 
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the great fact of the time is the series of changes 
.to which we give the name of the industrial 
revolution. The growth of commercial and 
manufacturing enterprise which had been going 
on quietly and continuously had been suddenly 
accelerated. Glasgow and Liverpool and Man- 
chester and Birmingham were becoming great 
towns, and the factory system was being de- 
veloped, profoundly modifying the old relation of 
the industrial classes. England was beginning to 
aim at commercial supremacy, and politics were 
to be more than ever dominated by the interests 
of the "moneyed men, " or, as we now call them, 
"capitalists." Essentially connected with these 
changes is another characteristic development. 
* Social problems were arising. The growth of the 
manufactory system and the accumulation of 
masses of town population, for example, forced 
attention to the problem of pauperism, and many 
attempts of various kinds were being made to 
deal with it. The same circumstances were be- 
ginning to rouse an interest in education ; it had 
suddenly struck people that on Sundays, at least, 
children might be taught their letters so far as to 
enable them to spell out their Bible. The inade- 
quacy of the police and prison systems to meet 
the new requirements roused the zeal of many, 
and led to some reforms. As the British Empire 
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extended we began to become sensible of certain 
correlative duties; the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings showed that we had scruples about 
treating India simply as a place where "nabobs" 
are to accumulate fortunes; and the slave-trade 
suggested questions of conscience which at the 
end of the period were to prelude an agitation in 
some ways unprecedented. 

In the political world again we have the first 
appearance of a distinctly democratic movement. 
The struggle over Wilkes during the earlier years 
began a contest which was to last through gene- 
rations. The American War of Independence em- 
phasised party issues, and in some sense heralded 
the French Revolution. I only note one point. 
The British "Whig" of those days represented 
two impulses which gradually diverged. There 
was the home-bred Whiggism of Wilkes and 
Home Tooke — the Whiggism of which the 
stronghold was in the city of London, with such 
heroes as Lord Mayor Beckford, whose statue in 
the Guildhall displays him hurling defiance at poor 
George III. This party embodies the dissatisfac- 
tion of the man of business with the old system 
which cramped his energies. In the name of 
liberty he demands "self-government"; not 
greater vigour in the Executive but less inter* 
f erence and a freer hand for the capitalist. He 
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believes in individual enterprise. He accepts the 
good old English principle that the man who pays 
taxes shotdd have a voice in spending them; but 
he appeals not to an abstract political principle 
but to tradition. The reformer, as so often 
happens, calls himself a restorer; his political 
bible begins with the great charter and comes 
down to the settlement of 1688. Meanwhile the 
true revolutionary movement, represented by 
Paine and Godwin, appeals to the doctrines of 
natural equality and the rights of man. It is 
unequivocally democratic, and implies a grow- 
ing cleavage between the working man and the 
capitalists. It repudiates all tradition, and as- 
pires to recast the whole social order. Instead 
of proposing simply to diminish the influence of 
government, it really tends to centralisation and 
the transfereaae of power to the lower classes. 
This genuine revolutionary principle did not 
become conspicuous in England until it was 
introduced by the contagion from France, and 
even then it remained an exotic. For the present 
the Whig included all who opposed the Toryism 
of George III. The difference between the Whig 
and the Radical was still latent, though to be 
manifested in the near future. When the "new 
Whigs, " as Burke called them, Fox and Sheridan, 

welcomed the French Revolution in 1789, they 
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saw in it a constitutional movement of the English 
type and not a thorough-going democratic move- 
ment which would level all classes, and transfer 
the political supremacy to a different social 
stratum. 

This implies a dominant characteristic of the 
English political movement. It was led, to use 
a later phrase, by Whigs not Radicals; by men 
who fully accepted the British Constitution, and 
proposed to remove abuses, not to recast the* 
whole system. The Whig wished to carry out 
more thoroughly the platform accepted in 1688, 
to replace decaying by sound timbers; but not 
to reconstruct from the base or to override 
tradition by abstract and obsolete theories. His 
desire for change was limited by a strong 
though implicit conservatism. This characteristic 
is reflected in the sphere of speculative activity. 
Philosophy was represented by the Scottish school < 
whose watchword was common-sense. Reid 
opposed the scepticism of Hume which would 
lead, as he held, to knocking his head against 
a post — a course clearly condemned by common- 
sense ; but instead of soaring into transcendental 
and ontological regions, he stuck to "Baconian 
induction" and a psychology founded upon ex- 
perience. Hume himself, as I have said, had 
written for the speculative few not for the vulgar; 
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and he had now turned from the chase of meta- 
physical refinements to historical inquiry. Inter- 
est in history had become characteristic of the 
time. The growth of a stable, complex, and con- 
tinuous social order implies the formation of a cor- 
porate memory. Masses of records had already 
been accumulated by antiquaries who had con- 
structed annals rather than history, in which the 
series of events was given without much effort to 
arrange them in literary form or to trace the causal 
connection. In France, however, Montesquieu had 
definitely established the importance of apply- 
ing the historical method to political problems; 
and Voltaire had published some of his brilliant 
surveys which attempt to deal with the social 
characteristics as well as the mere records of bat- 
tles and conquests. Hume's History, admirably 
written, gave Englishmen the first opportunity of 
enjoying a lucid survey of the conspicuous facts 
previously embedded in ponderous antiquarian 
phrases. Hume was one of the triumvirate who 
produced the recognised masterpieces of con- 
temporary literature. Robertson's theories are, I 
take it, superseded ; but his~bobks, especially the 
Charles V., not only gave broad surveys but sug- 
gested generalisations as to the development of in- 
stitutions, which, like most generalisations, were 
mainly wrong, but stimulated further inquiry. 
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Gibbon, the third of the triumvirate, uniting the 
power of presenting great panoramas of history 
with thorough scholarship and laborious research, 
produced the great work which has not been, if it 
ever can be, superseded. A growing interest in 
history thus led to some of the writings of the time, 
as we can see that it was the natural outgrowth 
of the intellectual position. The rapid widening 
of the historical horizon made even a bare survey 
useful, and led to some recognition of the import- 
ance of guiding and correcting political and social 
theory by careful investigation of past experience. 
The historian began to feel an ambition to deal 
in philosophical theories. He was, moreover, 
touched by the great scientific movement. A 
complete survey of the intellectual history of the 
time would of course have to deal with the great 
men who were laying the foundations of the 
modern physical sciences; such as Black, and 
Priestly, and Cavendish, and Hunter. It would 
indeed, have to point out how small was the total 
amount of such knowledge in comparison with 
the vast superstructure which has been erected in 
the last century. The foundation of the Royal 
Institution at the end of the eighteenth century 
marks, perhaps, the point at which the impor- 
tance of physical science began to impress the 
popular imagination. But great thinkers had long 
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recognised the necessity of applying scientific 
method in the sphere of social and political inves- 
tigation. Two men especially illustrate the ten- 
dency and the particular turn which it took in 
England. Adam Smith's great book in 1776 
applied scientific method to political economy. 
Smith is distinguished from his French prede- 
cessors by the historical element of his work; by 
his careful study, that is, of economic history, and 
his consequent presentation of his theory not as 
a body of absolute and quasi-mathematical truth, 
but as resting upon the experience and applicable 
to the concrete facts of his time. His limitation 
is equally characteristic. He investigated the 
play of the industrial mechanism with too little 
reference to the thorough interdependence of 
economic and other social conditions. Showing 
how that mechanism adapts itself to supply and 
demand, he comes to hold that the one thing 
necessary is to leave free play to competition, 
and that the one essential force is the individual's 
desire for his own material interests. He became, 
therefore, the prophet of letting things alone. 
That doctrine — whatever its merits or defects — 
implies acquiescence in the existing order, and is 
radically opposed to a demand for a reconstruc- 
tion of society. This is most clearly illustrated 
by the other thinker, Jeremy Bentham. Bentham, 
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problem. I refer to it simply to illustrate the 
facts, to emphasise the quiet, orderly, if you 
will, sleepy movement of English thought which, 
though combined with great practical energy and 
vigorous investigation of the neighbouring de- 
partments of inquiry, admitted of comparative 
indifference to the deeper issues involved. It did 
not generate that stimulus to literary activity due 
to the dawning of new ideas and the opening of 
wide vistas of speculation. When the French 
Revolution broke out, it took Englishmen, one 
may say, by surprise, and except by a few keen 
observers or rare disciples of Rousseau, was as 
unexpected as the earthquake of Lisbon. 

Let us glance, now, at the class which was to 
carry on the literary tradition. It is known to us 
best through Boswell, and its characteristics are 
represented by Johnson's favourite club. In one 
of his talks with Boswell the great man amused 
himself by showing how the club might form 
itself into a university. Every branch of know- 
ledge and thought might, he thought, be repre- 
sented, though it must be admitted that some of 
the professors suggested were scarcely up to the 
mark. The social variety is equally remarkable. 
Among the thirty or forty members elected 
before Johnson's death, there were the lights of 
literature; Johnson himself and Goldsmith, Adam 
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Montague, who kept a salon and was president 
of the " Blues. " The feminine society which was 
beginning to write our novels was represented by 
Miss Burney and Hannah More; and the thriv- 
ing booksellers who were beginning to become 
publishers, such as Strahan and the Dillys, at 
whose house he had the famous meeting with the 
reprobate Wilkes. To many of us, I suppose, an 
intimacy with that Johnsonian group has been a 
first introduction to an interest in English litera- 
ture. Thanks to Boswell, we can hear its talk 
more distinctly than that of any later circle. 
When we compare it to the society of an earlier 
time, one or two points are conspicuous. John- 
son's club was to some extent a continuation of 
the clubs of Queen Anne's time. But the Wits 
of the earlier period who met at taverns to drink 
with the patrons were a much smaller and more 
dependent body. What had since happened had 
been the growth of a great comfortable middle- 
class — meaning by middle-class the upper stratum, 
the professional men, the lawyers, clergymen, 
physicians, the merchants who had been enriched 
by the growth of commerce and manufactures; 
the country gentlemen whose rents had risen, and 
who could come to London and rub off their old 
rusticity. The aristocracy is still in possession 
of great wealth and political power, but beneath 
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which the French men of letters were exposed 
at this period; Voltaire, Buflon, and Rousseau, 
Diderot, Marmontel, and Morellet, besides a whole 
series of inferior authors, had their books sup- 
pressed and were themselves either exiled or 
imprisoned. There was a state of war in which 
almost the whole literary class attacked the 
established creed while the rulers replied by 
force instead of argument. In England men of 
letters were allowed, with a few exceptions, to 
say what they thought, and simply shared the 
average beliefs of their class and their rulers. If 
some leaned towards freethinking, the general 
tendency of the Johnson circle was harshly opposed 
to any revolutionary movement, and authors 
were satisfied with the creeds as with the institu- 
tions amid which they lived. 

The English literary class was thus content to 
utter the beliefs prevalent in the social stratum 
to which the chief writers belonged — a stratum 
which had no special grievances and no revolution- 
ary impulses, and which could make its voice 
sufficiently heard though by methods which led 
to no explicit change in the constitution, and 
suggests only a change in the forces which really 
lay behind them. The chief political changes 
mean for the present that "public opinion" was 
acquiring more power; that the newspaper press 
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in passing that almost the only legal speeches 
which, so far as my knowledge goes, are still 
readable, were those of Erskine, who, after try- 
ing the careers of a sailor and a soldier, found 
the true application for his powers in oratory. 
Though his legal knowledge is said to have been 
slight, the conditions of the time enabled him in 
addressing a British jury to put forward a political 
manifesto and to display singular literary skill. 
Burke, however, is the typical figure. Had he 
been a German he might have been a Lessing, 
and the author of the Sublime and Beautiful might, 
like the author of Laokoon, have stimulated his 
countrymen by literary criticism. Or he might 
have obtained a professorship or a court preacher- 
ship and, like Herder, have elaborated ideas 
towards the future of a philosophy of history. 
In England he was drawn into the political vor- 
tex, and in that capacity delivered speeches 
which also appeared as pamphlets, and which must 
rank among the great masterpieces of English 
literature. I need not inquire whether he lost 
more by giving to party what was meant for 
mankind, or whether his philosophy did not gain 
more by the necessity of constant application to 
the actual facts of the time. That necessity no 
doubt limited both the amount and the system- 
atic completeness of his writings, though it also 
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period. His hatred for metaphysics, for dis- 
cussions of abstract rights instead of practical 
expediency; his exaltation of "prescription" and 
"tradition"; his admiration for Montesquieu and 
his abhorrence of Rousseau ; his idolatry of the 
British Constitution, and in short his whole 
political doctrine from first to last, implies the 
profound conviction of the truth of the principles 
embodied in a thorough historical method. No- 
body, I think, was ever more consistent in his 
first principles, though his horror of the Revolu- 
tion no doubt led him so to exaggerate one side 
of his teaching that he was led to denounce some 
of the consequences which naturally followed 
from other aspects of his doctrine. The schism 
between the old and the new Whigs was not to 
be foreseen during this period, nor the coming 
into the foreground of the deeper problems 
involved. 

I may now come to the purely literary move- 
ment. I have tried to show that neither in philo- 
sophy, theology, nor political and social strata, 
was there any belief in the necessity of radical 
changes, or prescience of a coming alteration of the 
intellectual atmosphere. Speculation, like politics, 
could advance quietly along the old paths without 
fearing that they might lead to a precipice; and 
society, in spite of very vigorous and active con- 
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decay of the stage, which he attributes partly 
to the exclusion of new pieces by the old Shake- 
spearian drama. On that point he agrees as far 
as he dares with Voltaire. He ridiculed Home's 
Douglas, one of the last tragedies which made 
even a temporary success, and which certainly 
showed that the true impulse was extinct. But 
Goldsmith and his younger contemporary Sheri- 
dan succeeded for a time in restoring vigour to 
comedy. Their triumph over the sentimentalists 
Kelly and Cumberland showed, as Johnson put 
it, that they could fill the aim of the comedian, 
namely, making an audience merry. She Stoops 
to Conquer and The School for Scandal remain 
among genuine literary masterpieces. They are re- 
vivals of the old Congreve method, and imply the 
growth of a society more decent and free from 
the hard, cynical brutality which disgraced the 
earlier writers. I certainly cannot give a suffi- 
cient reason why the society of Johnson and 
Reynolds, full of shrewd common-sense, enjoying 
humour, and with a literary social tradition, 
should not have found other writers capable of 
holding up the comic mirror. I am upon the 
verge of a discussion which seems to be endless, 
the causes of the decay of the British stage. I 
must give it a wide berth, and only note that, 
as a fact, Sheridan took to politics, and his 
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theological doctrine of the corruption of the human 
heart. That implied in some senses a fundamental 
difference. But there was a close coincidence in 
the judgment of actual motives. Cowper fully 
agreed with Rousseau that our rulers had become 
selfish and luxurious; that war was kept up to 
satisfy the ambition of kings and courtiers; that 
vice flourished because the aims of our rulers and 
teachers were low and selfish, and that slavery 
was a monstrous evil supported by the greed 
of traders. Brown's Estimate, he said, was thor- 
oughly right as to our degeneracy, though Brown 
had not perceived the deepest root of the evil. 
Cowper's satire has lost its salt because he had 
retired too completely from the world to make a 
telling portrait. But he succeeds most admirably 
when he finds relief from the tortures of insanity 
by giving play to the exquisite playfulness and 
tenderness which was never destroyed by his 
melancholy. He delights us by an unconscious 
illustration of the simple domestic life in the quiet 
Olney fields, which we see in another form in the 
charming White of Selborne. He escapes from 
the ghastly images of religious insanity when he 
has indulged in the innocent play of tender and 
affectionate emotions, which finds itself revealed 
in tranquillising scenery. The literary result is a 
fresh appreciation of "Nature." Pope's Nature 
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mood of Pope-worship as the last representative 
of the legitimate school. The position is signifi- 
cant. Crabbe condemns Goldsmith's "Nature*' 
because it is "unnatural. " It means the Utopian 
ideal of Rousseau which never did and never can 
exist. It belongs to the world of old-fashioned 
pastoral poetry, in which Corydon and Thyrsis 
had their being. He will paint British squires 
and farmers and labourers as he has seen them 
with his own eyes. The Wit has become for him 
the mere fop, whose poetry is an arbitrary con- 
vention, a mere plaything for the fine ladies and 
gentlemen detached from the living interests of 
mankind. The Pope tradition is still maintained, 
but is to be revised by being brought down again 
to contact with solid earth. Therefore on the one 
hand he is thoroughly in harmony with Johnson, 
the embodiment of common-sense, and on the 
other, he excited the enthusiasm of Wordsworth and 
Scott, who, though leaders of a new movement, 
heartily sympathised with his realism and rejec- 
tion of the old conventionalism. Though Crabbe 
regards Cowper's religion as fanaticism, they are 
so far agreed that both consider that poetry has 
become divorced from reality and reflects the ugly 
side of actual human nature. They do not pro- 
pose a revolution in its methods, but to put fresh 
life into it by seeing things as they are. And 
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perhaps understand why the gigantesque pictures 
in Ossian ot the northern mountains and scenery — 
with all its vagueness, incoherence, and bombast, 
was somehow congenial to minds dissatisfied, for 
different reasons, with the old ideals. To explain 
the charm more precisely is a very pretty pro- 
blem for the acute critic. Ossian, it is clear, fell in 
with the mood characteristic of the time. But 
when we ask what effect it produced in English 
literature, the answer must surely be, "Next to 
none. " Gray was enthusiastic and tried to believe 
in its authenticity. Scots, like Blair and even the 
sceptical Hume — though Hume soon revolted — 
defended Ossian out of patriotic prejudice, and 
Burns professed to admire. But nobody in Great 
Britain took to writing Ossianesque. Wordsworth 
was simply disgusted by the unreality, and nothing 
could be less in the Ossian vein than Burns. The 
Ossian craze illustrates the extension of historical 
interest, of which I have spoken, and the vague 
discontent of Wertherism. But I do not see how 
the publication can be taken as the cause of a new 
departure, although it was an indication of the 
state of mind which led to a new departure. 
Percy's Reliques, again, is often mentioned as an 
"epoch-making' 9 book. Undoubtedly it was a 
favourite with Scott and many other readers of 
his generation. But how far did it create any 
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watchword of every literary school may be brought 
tinder the formula, " Return to Nature " ; though 
"Nature" receives different interpretations. To 
be natural, on the one hand, is to be sincere and 
spontaneous ; to utter the emotions natural to you 
in the forms which are also natural, so far as the 
accepted canons are not rules imposed by authority 
but have been so thoroughly assimilated as to 
express your own instinctive impulses. On the 
other side, it means that the literature must be 
produced by the class which embodies the really 
vital and powerful currents of thought that are 
moulding society. The great author must have 
a people behind him; utter both what he really 
thinks and feels and what is thought and felt 
most profoundly by his contemporaries. As the 
literature ceases to be truly representative, and 
adheres to the conventionalism of the former 
period, it becomes "unnatural" and the literary 
forms become a survival instead of a genuine 
creation. The history of eighteenth-century 
literature illustrates this by showing how as the 
social changes give new influence to the middle 
class and then to the democracy, the aristocratic 
class which represented the culture of the open- 
ing stage is gradually pushed aside; its methods 
become antiquated and its conventions cease to 
^present the ideals of the most vigorous part 
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